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THE  HAMMER  OF  THE  SARACENS. 


tN  THE  month  of  October,  it  being  the  year 
of  our  Lord  732,  a  Frankish  lad  slipped 
out  of  the  city  of  Tours,  and  took  his  way 
toward  the  encampment  which   protected  it. 


what  it  was  to  be  pent  within  the  walls  of  a 
besieged  city.  But  he  cared  very  little  about 
the  landscape.  The  colors  in  the  distant 
Saracen  camp  were  more  commanding  to  his 
eye.  He  could  see  the  crescent  on  the  Sara- 
cen flags,  and  groups  of  those  horsemen,  with 


A  rolling  meadow-like  country  lay  around 
him,  touched  with  russet  shades;  a  belt  of 
trees  on  a  swell  had  not  yet  lost  their  leaves, 
and  these  were  naming  yellow  and  scarlet. 
The  air  did  not  lack  that  haze  which  makes 
autumn  landscapes  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
our  good  earth  shows  us.  This  boy  snuffed 
the  air  with  delight;  he  had  recently  known 


VIVE   CHARLES    MARTEL.  " 

turbans  on  their  heads  and  cimeters  at  their 
sides,  who  had  slashed  their  way  through 
Gaul,  and  were  at  this  moment  threatening 
the  destruction  of  Tours  and  all  the  Christian 
North. 

When  the  lad  approached  the  outskirts  of 
the  Frankish  camp,  he  was  halted  and  his 
message  demanded  of  him. 
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"  I  come  to  my  father,"  he  replied,  flushing 
before  the  big-limbed  soldier  who  questioned 
him,  and  wishing  he  were  old  enough  to  carry 
such  a  spear  in  these  wars.  He  is  Cedric,  a 
captain  near  Duke  Charles." 

"Yonder  are  the  tents  of  the  duke's 
officers." 

The  boy  approached  the  tents,  seeing 
around  him. everywhere  preparations  for  battle. 
The  two  armies  had  lain  seven  days  facing 
each  other,  with  the  plain  between  them  on 
which  they  mus*  soon  close  with  a  shock,  one 
overcoming  the  other.  He  slipped  his  hand 
timidly  into  the  mailed  hand  of  a  man  who 
stood  talking  with  others  similarly  covered. 
Their  helmets  and  the  metal  plates  on  their 
bodies  made  sheens  of  light  in  the  setting 
sun.  The  hand  of  a  woman  or  a  youth  could 
scarcely  lift  the  suits  of  armor  worn  by  heroes 
in  battles  which  depended  less  on  the  manoeuv- 
ring of  generals  than  on  the  hand-to-hand 
courage  of  individual  men. 

"Cedric,  my  son,"  said  the  officer,  turning 
aside,  as  if  half  annoyed  to  see  the  boy  there, 
"what  message  does  your  mother  send?" 

"  None,  father." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?" 

The  boy  patted  his  father's  gauntlet. 

"Then  why  are  you  here?"  repeated  the 
captain. 

"  To  hear  the  clank  of  armor. " 

His  father  was  not  displeased,  and  one  of 
the  officers  in  the  group  smiled. 

"  The  Moslems  will  scarcely  override  us," 
said  this  officer,  "while  even  the  children 
have  such  a  stomach  for  the  field." 

Young  Cedric  wanted  to  say  he  was  no 
child,  but  full  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  large 
for  his  years;  that  he  had  sometimes  tried  his 
father's  helmet  on,  and  would  love  to  buckle 
a  breastplate  over  his  tunic,  and  take  at  least 
a  spear  in  his  hand.  But  who  could  speak  up 
to  such  mighty  men  without  meriting  a  rebuke 
for  boldness? 

"Go  into  the  tent  to  Gerome,"  said  the 
father.  "Presently,  before  the  sun  has  set,  I 
will  dismiss  you  again  to  your  mother  with 
messages. ' ' 


Young  Cedric  entered  the  tent,  where  he 
found  his  father's  old  servant  busy  with  arms. 

He  was  obliged  to  tell  the  old  man  how 
and  why  he  came,  and  to  confess  that  nobody 
attended  him. 

"There  will  be  a  hue  and  cry  after  you  in 
the  household,  young  master,"  said  Gerome, 
"and  I  shall  have  to  take  you  back  to  the  city 
gates  for  your  pains,  unless  you  want  yon  Mos- 
lem horsemen  to  carry  you  off,  or  stoop  from 
their  saddles  to  slice  you  with  their  cimeters." 

"Think  not  that  I  fear  any  Moslem  horse- 
men, Gerome,"  replied  the  boy,  seating  him- 
self on  a  goat-skin,  while  he  watched  the  old 
man  burnish  a  helmet.  "I  wish  that  piece 
were  intended  to  cover  my  head,  and  that 
battle-axe  were  for  my  hand." 

"Hear  the  lad!  And  only  of  late  these 
infidels  were  tearing  like  tigers  at  our  walls. 
You  know  nothing  of  that  Moslem  leader, 
Abderrahman.  The  cimeters  of  his  hosts 
have  prevailed  all  through  lower  Gaul.  He 
defeated  and  slew  Count  Eudo  at  the  river 
Garonne.  Mighty  and  strong  are  those  tur- 
baned  hordes.  They  do  tell  that  his  Berber 
cavalry  are  officered  by  Arabs  whom  nothing 
can  turn  back." 

"  They  have  not  yet  met  our  Duke  Charles," 
said  the  boy.  "Are  the  Saracens  such  men 
of  limb  as  the  Franks?  Besides,  they  fight 
against  our  Christian  faith;  and  will  God 
allow  them  to  prevail?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  old  soldier; 
"  it's  generally  the  strongest  that  prevails  in 
battle,  faith  or  no  faith.  These  infidels  will 
bring  their  Koran  and  their  prophet,  and 
thrust  them  down  our  throats  whether  we  will 
or  not,  if  Abderrahman  overthrows  our  duke." 

"  I  never  would  submit  to  that,"  said  the 
boy. 

"The  issue  of  the  battle  must  prove  that," 
commented  Gerome,  grimly.  "  Yonder  host 
is  loaded  with  treasure  that  they  have  pillaged 
from  this  groaning  land.  They  bring  their 
women  and  children  to  plant  on  our  hearth- 
stones. Young  master,"  said  the  old  soldier, 
straightening  himself  and  lifting  an  im- 
pressive finger,  "even  a  carl  like  me  can  dis- 
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cern  that  we  must  conquer  tomorrow,  or  the 
Saracens  become  our  masters  forever." 

Young  Cedric's  father  now  appeared  at  the 
tent  door  and  bade  Gerome  conduct  his  son 
back  to  Tours,  and  charged  the  boy  with 
many  messages  to  his  mother.  He  held  the 
young  face  between  his  mailed  hands,  and 
looked  at  it  attentively.  The  boy  pleaded  to 
remain  until  morning. 

"Bestow  me  anywhere,  father.  Or  let  me 
carry  a  spear  all  night." 

"There  are  women  and  children  in  the 
Moslem  camp,"  said  his  father.  "We  Franks 
must  put  our  stakes  behind  our  backs  while  we 
fight." 

"  If  you  send  me  from  you  I  will  try  to 
escape  again  in  the  morning,  father.  There 
is  my  brother  to  have  charge  of  our  mother. 
Let  me  remain  with  you." 

Young  Cedric's  father  gave  no  assent,  only 
smiling  on  his  son,  and  seeming  inclined  to 
wait  for  this  boyish  ardor  to  cool. 

"  Have  a  care  over  him,  Gerome,"  he  said, 
turning  away.      "Later  he  returns." 

Later  the  camp-fires  blazed  and  sentries 
kept  guard.  To  young  Cedric  the  hours 
had  wings.  His  father  came  late  to  the  tent 
and  threw  himself  down  for  a  brief  rest. 
Early  next  morning  the  lines  of  the  opposing 
armies  were  formed. 

Cedric  the  captain  half  forgot  his  son, 
until  he  found  the  boy  by  his  left  hand,  and 
dismissed  him  to  the  rear  with  a  sternness  that 
brooked  no  hesitation. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Frankish  army,  on  a 
little  knoll  which  gave  him  acommanding  view 
of  the  whole  field,  this  boy  saw  fought  that 
decisive  battle  of  Tours  which  was  to  com- 
plete or  defeat  the  triumph  of  the  Moslem 
faith.  He  realized  that  home  and  life 
depended  upon  the  issue;  and  he  had  long 
heard  his  mother  tell  of  the  cruelty  of  these 
dark-skinned  invaders. 

Therefore,  as  the  first  detachment  of  Saracen 
cavalry  moved  forth  to  begin  the  attack,  he 
held  his  breath  and  all  his  muscles  grew  tense 
with  excitement. 

The  Franks  were  formed  in  battalions  brist- 


ling with  spears.  They  met  the  shock,  the 
trampling  steeds  and  slashing  cimeters,  like 
stone  walls,  and  many  a  spearman  lay  in  his 
blood,  many  a  turbaned  head  went  down,  and 
all  the  lines  encountered.  It  became  that 
hand-to-hand  struggle  which  distinguished  the 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  artillery 
smoke  obscured  that  field,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  a  glare  on  short  swords  that  next  instant 
steamed  with  red,  on  axes  in  their  swift 
descent,  and  on  armor  that  crashed  aloud  at 
the  fall  of  its  dying  wearer. 

During  that  day  no  man  could  have  said 
what  the  result  would  be.  Both  sides  were 
courageous  as  lions.  Duke  Charles  led  an 
army  in  whom  he  could  trust  for  this  occasion, 
though  no  long  military  discipline  held  them 
united.  But  the  Moslem  leader,  Abderrah- 
man,  was  handling  skilled  conquerors. 

Towards  evening,  young  Cedric  noticed  a 
break  in  the  Saracen  cavalry.  It  was  told 
afterwards  that  a  cry  rose  among  them  that 
the  Christians  were  pillaging  their  camp.  A 
detachment  of  Franks  had  fallen  upon  their 
rear.  So  the  cavalry  turned  to  protect  the 
treasure  in  their  tents,  and  this  turned  the 
battle  of  Tours.  There  was  a  panic  along 
the  Saracen  lines. 

Again,  a  cry  arose  that  their  general,  Ab- 
derrahman,  was  slain.  The  rout  now  became 
general.  The  Franks  drove  the  Moslems 
before  them.  Darkness  closed  in,  leaving 
them  masters  of  a  field  from  which  the  Sara- 
cen power  flowed  back  forever. 

All  night  the  faithful  Gerome  and  his  young 
master  searched  the  heaps  of  wounded  and 
slain  for  the  boy's  father.  Horses  and  bodies, 
turbans  and  helmets,  cimeters  and  spears,  were 
mingled,  and  the  torches  of  parties  carrying 
away  the  wounded,  cast  a  weird  light  over  this 
field. 

At  dawn,  before  the  faintest  streak  of  sun- 
rise, the  Saracen  cavalry  were  seen  moving  in 
the  distance,  and  the  Franks  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  their  victory  by  pursuit. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  that  Gerome  and 
young  Cedric  found  their  captain,  half-buried 
under  heaps   of  Moslem,   mortally  wounded, 
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and  so  faint  he  could  not  speak  to  them  until 
revived  with  water.  Gerome  took  off  the 
soldier's  helmet,  and  the  boy  supported  his 
father's  head. 

"It  was  well  that  I  remained,  father,"  he 
said  staunchly.  "Now  give  me  the  messages 
to  carry  to  my  mother." 

"  You  can  carry  her  the  news  of  victory," 
said  Cedric  with  effort. 

"That  I  can,  father — they  are  yet  driving 
the  Saracens.  And  while  Gerome  and  I 
searched  we  heard  that  all  the  treasure  these 
infidels  have  spoiled  from  our  land,  now  lies 
in  heaps  in  their  deserted  tents :  emeralds, 
and  gold,  massive  silver  vessels  and  rich 
stuffs." 

"They  have  seized  on  their  women  and 
children,  and  have  flown  like  the  wind, 
master,"  said  Gerome;  "and  their  general, 
Abderrahman,  is  slain  !" 

A  noise  of  shouting  and  trampling  was 
heard  upon  the  field.  Directly  past  where  the 
boy  and  servant  were  raising  their  charge 
upon  a  litter,  came  the  Frankish  duke  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers.  He  reined  in  his 
horse  as  he  recognized  this  old  comrad,  Count 
Cedric,  but  what  he  was  about  to  speak  was' 
swallowed  up  by  another  shout  raised  on  the 
field: 

"  Long  live  Charles  Martel  !" 

"  Martel,"  uttered  the  dying  soldiei, 
though  no  one  caught  his  words  but  his  son, 
who  was  soon  to  be  young  Count  Cedric  in 
his  place;  "the  Hammer!  he  has,  by  the  help 
of  heaven,  beaten  down  the  infidels  and 
broken  Saracen  dominion.  Our  Charles, 
the  Hammer  !" 

Thus  was  this  decisive  trial  made  between 
the  strength  of  the  East  and  West,  between 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  exactly 
one  century  after  the  death  of  Mohammed. 
It  was  the  first  severe  check  Saracenic  inva- 
sion had  yet  received. 

While  young  Cedric  returned  with  his 
father's  body  to  the  city  of  Tours,  mourning, 
and  obliged  to  lay  that  price  of  the  victory 
at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  perhaps  he  remem- 
bered that  with  his  father's  armor  he  inherited 


the  name  of  a  hero  who   had  helped   to  fight 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

Magna   Charta  Stories. 


THE  BOOK  OF   MORMON   LAND. 


VII. --Roads  and  Aqueducts. 


A'JiL 


E  NOTICED  in  our  third  article  the 
fsj^f  road  extending  from  Lake  Titicaca 
towards  Chili.  This  may  be  said 
to  be  only  an  extension  of  the  great  road 
which  traversed  the  tableland  from  some  dis- 
tance north  of  Quito  to  Cuzco  and  from 
Cuzco  to  Lake  Titicaca.  While  others 
branched  from  it  at  convenient  places  and 
traversed  the  various  valleys,  another  crossed 
the  western  Cordilleras  and  ran  along  the  sea 
coast  for  several  hundred  miles.  "These 
roads,"  says  Baldwin,  "were  built  on  beds  or 
deep  understructures  of  masonry.  The  width 
of  the  roadways  varied  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  they  were  made  level  and 
smooth  by  paving,  and  in  some  places  by  a 
sort  of  macadamizing  with  pulverized  stone 
mixed  with  lime  and  bituminous  cement. 
This  cement  was  used  in  all  the  masonry. 
On  each  side  of  the  roadway  was  a  very  strong 
wall  more  than  a  fathom  in  thickness."  In 
marshy  and  swampy  districts  the  road  was 
graded  and  paved  with  flagstones.  In  places 
deep  cuts  were  made  and  whole  ravines  were 
filled  up  with  solid  masonry.  It  was  built 
over  the  pathless  summits  of  the  Cordilleras 
more  than  two  miles  in  elevation  above  the 
sea,  where  the  rarity  of  the  air  renders  the 
passage  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  In 
others  it  was  cut  for  miles  through  the  living 
rock,  winding  around  the  steep  mountain 
sides,  skirting  cliffs  thousands  of  feet  high, 
where  the  eagle  and  condor  soar  in  the  chasm 
far  below,  where  the  brain  grows  dizzy,  and 
where  one  false  step  would  plunge  you  to  an 
instant  death  in  the  deep  abyss. 

In    places   it   ran  through  deep  gorges  dis- 
puting the  passage  with  the  mountain  torrent, 
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"with  eternal  winter  enthroned  on  the 
heights  above,"  and  where  snow  driven  by 
the  icy  blast  beats  down  in  blinding  whirls 
upon  the  weary  traveler,  where  steep  ascents 
were  to  be  made  steps  were  cut  in  the  native 
rock. 

Rivers  were  crossed  by  a  curious  kind  of 
suspension  bridge,  made  of  the  fibers  of 
the  maguay,  and  twisted  into  great  cables 
which  were  stretched  from  cliff  to  cliff  and 
held  in  place  by  buttresses  of  solid  masonry. 

Sticks  were  laid  across  from  cable  to  cable 
and  securely  fastened,  while  other  cables  were 
stretched  and  fastened  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
protection  on  either  side.  Frail  indeed  were 
these  airy  bridges,  swinging  dizzily  in  mid 
air,  but  so  well  were  they  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  that  they  were  still 
retained  after  the  conquest  and  are  used  in 
the  country  today. 

The  length  of  the  road  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  2,000  to  2,500  miles.  Stone 
pillars  were  erected  after  the  manner  of 
English  mile  posts,  at  regular  distances  of 
about  three  miles  all  along  the  road.  The 
road  that  ran  along  the  coast  was  constructed 
differently  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
demanded,  which  was  for  the  most  part  a 
sandy  plain.  "  The  causeway  was  raised  on  a 
high  embankment  of  earth  and  defended  on 
either  side  by  a  parapet  or  wall  of  clay, 
and  trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs  were  planted 
along  the  margin."  In  steeps  of  sand,  high 
poles  were  driven  in  the  ground  to  indicate 
the  route  to  the  traveler.  At  regular  inter- 
vals houses  called  "pambos,"  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  Thus 
every  obstacle  was  met  and  successfully  over- 
come. 

The  construction  of  these  roads  was  at 
first  attributed  to  the  Incas,  but  it  is  now  con- 
ceded that  they  were  built  before  their  time. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Incas  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  they  found  the  road  so 
much  damaged  as  to  render  their  passage 
difficult,  and  they  immediately  placed  it  in 
good  repair. 

Gomara  says,   "  Huayna   Capace   restored, 


enlarged  and  completed  these  roads,  but  he 
did  not  build  them  as  some  pretend." 

One  can  scarcely  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  great  magnitude  of  these  roads  and  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  required  in  their  con- 
struction unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  through  which  they  were 
constructed.  Humbolt  describes  the  ruins  of 
those  he  examined  in  northern  Peru  as  truly 
magnificent,  he  said,  "None  of  the  Roman 
roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  in  the  south  of 
France  or  in  Spain  appear  to  me  more  im- 
posing than  this  work  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians." 

Sarmiento,  one  of  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  emperor 
(Charles  V.)  should  see  fit  to  order  the  con- 
struction of  another  road  like  that  which 
leads  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  or  that  which 
from  Cuzco  goes  toward  Chili,  I  certainly 
think  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  with 
all  his  power." 

Their  aqueducts  and  canals  were  con- 
structed on  as  grand  a  scale  as  were  their 
roads.  Some  of  these  were  of  great  length, 
one  exceeding  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
In  places  they  were  walled  with  slabs  of  free- 
stone neatly  fitted  together.  They  also 
crossed  deep  ravines  and  skirted  the  sides  of 
almost  perpendicular  mountains  where  for 
long  distances  it  was  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock. 

"  Near  Caxamarca  a  tunnel  is  still  visible 
which  they  excavated  in  the  mountains  to 
give  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  a  lake  when 
these  rose  to  a  height  in  the  rainy  season  that 
threatened  the  country  with  inundation." 

We  can  hardly  contemplate  these  great 
feats  of  engineering  without  wondering  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  people  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  iron  and  steel  to  perform  works 
so  stupendous  and  which  would  require  us 
now  years,  many  years  with  laborers  counted 
by  thousands  to  perform  a  similar  work,  and 
we  with  the  aid  of  giant  powder  and  other 
explosives  could  remove  in  an  hour  masses  of 
stone  that  would  require  them  years  to  hew 
down  with  their  primitive  tools.      In  fact  we 
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think  that  the  work  was  too  great  for  them 
to  undertake  at  all,  and  that  it  was  performed 
not  by  the  Incas  who  knew  neither  iron  nor 
steel  but  by  an  older  people  who  were  familiar 
with  and  used  both.  This  conclusion  is  the 
more  tenable  from  the  fact  that  similar  works 
are  met  with  in  sections  far  removed  from 
Inca  power  or  influence  and  which  unques- 
tionably date  back  beyond  their  time.  Such 
are  the  graded  roads  Humbolt  found  in  the 
wilds  of  Venezuela  and  the  magnificent  aque- 
ducts found  in  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico. 
Charney  found  remains  of  cemented  and 
plastered  roads  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  one  common 
people  inhabited  the  whole  region  from  north 


to  south  including  both  continents. 


Hagoth. 


SKETCHES     FROM     THE     SAMOAN 
ISLANDS. 


JN  THE  year  1862,  two  Hawaiian  Elders 
gp>  were  sent  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
Samoa,  by  Walter  M.  Gibson,  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Their  names  were  Belio  and  Manoa. 
They  left  Honolulu  December  23,  1862,  on 
the  whaling  vessel  "  Massachusetts,"  Captain 
Green.  Arrived  at  Aunuu,  the  smallest 
inhabited  island  of  the  Samoan  group,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1863.  They  acquired  the  language 
and  did  some  little  missionary  labor  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years;  but  as  no  white 
brethren  were  sent  down  to  assist  them,  and 
they  hearing  that  Gibson  who  had  chosen  and 
sent  them,  was  an  impostor,  and  had  been 
cut  off  from  the  Church,  they  soon  discon- 
tinued the  missionary  work  and  began  making 
money. 

On  my  first  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(1877-1S81)  I  often  heard  of  Belio  and 
Manoa,  and  that  they  had  written  to  their 
friends  wondering  that  white  missionaries 
were  not  sent  to  Samoa  as  well  as  to  Hawaii. 
Being  again  called  on  a  mission  to  the  Sand- 


wich Islands  in  1887,  I  mentioned  the  subject 
to  the  authorities,  and  all  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  efforts  should  be  made  to 
establish  a  mission  on  Samoa.  Our  mission 
(my  wife  being  also  called)  was  therefore 
extended  to  the  Samoan  and  Society  groups 
of  Islands,  and  to  any  others  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  might  inspire  us  to  visit. 

We  arrived  in  Honolulu  June  10,  1887,  and 
labored  there  as  missionaries  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  I  got  in  communication 
with  Manoa,  by  letter.  He  informed  me  that 
Belio  had  died  June  3,  1876,  and  that  the 
Samoans,  who  had  joined  the  Church  through 
their  administrations,  were  either  dead  or  had 
gone  back  to  their  old  churches,  and  that  he 
was  the  only  one  upon  the  Samoan  Islands 
that  pretended  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint.  He 
thought  the  prospects  were  good  for  the 
establishing  of  a  mission  there,  and  said  he 
had  a  house  we  could  live  in  until  we  could 
do  better. 

By  June  10,  1888,  just  one  year  from  the 
time  we'  landed,  we  were  ready  to  leave 
Hawaii's  sunny  isles  for  our  new  home.  As 
our  fellow  missionaries  and  the  native  Saints 
pressed  around  us  at  the  wharf  to  bid  us  good- 
bye, it  was  with  pain  that  our  adieus  were 
spoken,  for  among  the  most  strong,  and  yet 
tender  ties  that  the  human  heart  can  conceive, 
are  those  that  spring  up  between  fellow-mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  lands,  and  between  them 
and  the  Saints  among  whom  they  labor. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case,  I  believe, 
with  those  who  labor  among  the  simple  and 
kind-hearted  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Though  they  have  their  weaknesses, 
and  are  often  backsliding  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  yet  are  they  kind  and 
hospitable  to  a  fault,  and  will  give  you  the 
last  bit  of  food  they  have  and  sleep  out  in  the 
mosquitoes  so  that  you  may  have  their  netting 
for  a  covering,  and  in  many  other  ways  show 
a  kindness  of  heart  for  which  one  cannot 
help  but  admire  them.  But  the  Alameda 
sounds  her  deep-toned  bellowing  whistle, 
and  we  just  have  time  to  say  "Aloha  oukou 
apau  loa"  (good-bye  all)  and  run  up  the  gang- 
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way.  The  hawsers,  that  hold  us  to  the  wharf, 
are  quickly  untied.  The  captain  pulls  the 
rope  that  sounds  the  gong  in  the  engine-room 
and  rings  "Forward!"  The  ponderous 
engines  are  set  in  motion,  and  we  begin  our 
long  voyage.  We  stand  on  deck  and  wave 
our  handkerchiefs  to  our  friends  as  long  as 
we  can  see  them.  We  pass  by  the  American, 
English  and  German  men-ofwar,  together 
with  numerous  other  craft,  on  our  way  out  of 
the  harbor  We  soon  get  clear  of  everything 
that  obstructs  the  sight,  and  have  a  delightful 
view  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Honolulu, 
nestling  in  her  forest  of  evergreen  trees  and 
running  vines  and  flowers,  with  the  mountains 
in  the  background  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  picture,  and 
we  would  willingly  have  stood  upon  the  deck 
and  silently  gazed  upon  it  until  it  vanished 
in  the  distance,  if  the  ship  had  stood  still,  but 
alas!  it  seemed  to  take  delight  in  seeing  how 
many  different  positions  it  could  take  to  the 
minute.  This  made  us  sea-sick,  and  we  then 
cared  very  little  whether  Honolulu  had  ever- 
green trees  or  Utah  sage  brush  for  shade  trees, 
and  would  rather  have  a  comfortable  place  to 
lie  down  than  a  view  of  a  hundred  cities. 
When  we  started  the  fumes  from  the  cook's 
quarters  smelt  very  pleasant  and  we  felt  as 
though  we  could  "eat  our  rations;"  now  all 
his  viands  seem  to  have  gone  bad,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  ship  seems  infected  with  bad  smells. 
I  shall  not  endeavor,  however,  to  explain  the 
peculiar  agonies  of  sea-sickness  to  the  readers 
of  the  Instructor,  for  after  I  had  done  my 
best  they  would  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
it.  Many  of  the  boys,  also,  will  yet  be 
called  upon  foreign  missions,  some  probably 
to  Samoa,  and  they  will  then  find  out  what  it 
is  by  experience  ;  and  ten  minutes  sea-sickness 
will  give  one  a  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than 
a  day's  explanation.  There  is  one  consola- 
tion about  sea-sickness  however — it  generally 
leaves  one  in  a  better  condition  than  it  found 
him. 

In  about  two  days  we  get  our  sea  legs  on 
and  can  then  enjoy  ourselves  again.  The 
cook's  dishes  smell  much  better,  and  the  way 


we  can  eat  is  realy  surprising.  Like  the  boy 
fasting,   we    make   up    for    lost    time. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  2100  miles,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Samoa  2200  miles.  This, 
added  to  about  900  miles  from  Utah  to  San 
Francisco,  puts  us  some  5200  miles  from  our 
mountain  home.  The  Sandwich  Islands  lie 
between  i9°and  220  north  latitude,  while  the 
Samoan  group  are  between  13°  and  150  south 
latitude.  Our  ship  plowed  through  the  ocean 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  13  miles  per 
hour,  or  314  miles  in  24  hours,  so  that  we 
made  the  distance  in  seven  days. 

The  fourth  day  out  from  Honolulu,  at 
8  p.  m.  we  crossed  the  "line,"  (equator). 
An  old  lady  aboard  wondered  if  we  could 
have  seen  it  had  it  been  day-light. 

As  we  were  traveling  south,  every  succeed- 
ing night  brought  a  change  in  the  heavens, 
new  constellations  appearing  in  the  south,  and 
those  we  were  accustomed  to  setting  in  the 
north.  About  the  time  we  orossed  the  equator 
the  North  Star  disappeared  below  the  northern 
horizon  and  the  "Southern  Cross"  rose  in 
the  south.  This  is  a  cluster  of  bright  stars 
resembling  a  cross.  The  first  Spanish  mari- 
ners that  entered  the  Pacific,  attributed  the 
quietness  and  tranquility  of  the  ocean  to  the 
influence  of  this  cross.  By  the  time  we 
reached  Samoa  the  "Great  Bear"  or 
"  Dipper"  had  gone  down  in  the  north,  and 
we  have  seen  no  part  of  it  since.  So  you  see 
we  are  not  only  in  a  strange  land,  and  among 
a  strange  people,  but  the  stars  above  us  are 
strangers  to  our  eyes.  J.  H.  Dean. 


There  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect 
of  faith  ;  and  there  is  a  vicious  fear,  which  is 
the  product  of  doubt.  The  former  leads  to 
hope  as  relying  on  God,  in  whom  we  believe: 
the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  as  not  relying  on 
God,  in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons 
of  the  one  character  fear  to  lose  God  ; 
persons  of  the  other  character  fear  to  find 
him. 
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COURTESY     AT      HOME. 


O  pleasanter  sight  is  there  than 


J  a  family  of  young  folks  who 
f^rfs  are  qUjc]j  )-0  perform  little  acts 
of  attention  towards  their  elders. 
The  placing  of  the  big  arm-chair  in  a 
warm  place  for  mamma,  running  for 
a  foot-stool  for  aunty,  hunting  up 
papa's  spectacles,  and  scores  of  little 
deeds,  show  unsuppressed  and  loving 
hearts.  But  if  mamma  never  returns 
a  smiling  "Thank  you,  dear,"  if 
papa's  "Just  what  I  was  wanting, 
Susie,"  does  not  indicate  that  the 
little  attention  is  appreciated,  the 
children  soon  drop  the  habit.  Little 
people  are  imitative  creatures,  and 
quickly  catch  the  spirit  surrounding 
them.  So  if,  when  the  mother's 
spool  of  cotton  rolls  from  her  lap,  the 
father  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  bright 
eyes  will  see  the  act,  and  quick  minds 
make  a  note  of  it.  By  example,  a 
thousand  times  more  quickly  than  by 
precept,  can  children  be  taught  to 
speak  kindly  to  each  other,  to 
acknowledge  favors,  to  be  gentle  and 
unselfish,  to  be  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate of  the  comfort  of  the  family. 
The  boys,  with  inward  pride  of  their 
father's  courteous  demeanor,  will  be 
chivalrous  and  helpful  to  their  young 
sisters  ;  the  girls,  imitating  the  mother, 
will  be  gentle  and  patient,  even  when 
big  brothers  are  noisy  and   heedless. 


GOD'S    CARE     FOR    THE    LITTLE    ONES. 


ANY  children  seem  to  think 
they  are  too  small  to  be  heard 
and  have  their  prayers  an- 
swered by  the  Lord.  They  are  told 
that  He  lives  in  heaven  and  that 
He  made  all  things  which  we  see 
about  us.  It  makes  them  feel  like 
many  men  and  women,  that  they 
are  too  small  to  be  noticed  by 
so  great  a  Being.  Such  children 
should  remember  how  the  Savior 
when  upon  the  earth  called  to  Him 
the  litttle  ones  and  blessed  them  say- 
ing "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  and  told  him  who  desired 
to  be  the  greatest  in  His  kingdom  to 
become  as  a  little  child.  There 
have  been  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  when  God 
has  heard  the  prayers  of  little  child- 
ren and  given  them  what  they  desire. 
The  prayer  of  a  child  is  music  in  the 
ears  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
therefore  all  our  little  readers  should 
pray  often  and  with  faith,  that  they 
may  grow  in  favor  with  the  Lord  as 
they  become  older. 

In  the  Bible  we  find  one  great  case 
among  many  where  the  Lord  showed 
his  favor  unto  a  child  and  made  him 
a  great  prophet.  It  is  the  case  of 
Samuel.  He  was  a  child  of  promise, 
his  mother  being  told  while  in  the 
temple  that  she  should  be  blessed 
with  a  son.  When  the  child  was 
born  she  cared  for  him  tili  he  was 
weaned,  and   then    took   him   to   the 
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temple  where  she  gave  him  as  a  loan 
to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  should 
live.  In  our  picture  we  see  Samuel 
being  taken    by  his   mother  to    the 


He  sought  the  Lord  and  was  blessed 
of  Him 

In  those   days,    we  are  told,  "the 
word    of    the    Lord    was    precious ; 
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priest    Eli,   who    had    charge   of  the 
temple  at  the  time. 

Though  so  very  young,  being  but 
little  more  than  an  infant,  Samuel 
was  prayerful,   humble   and  faithful. 


there  was  no  open  vision,"  and  yet 
this  boy  was  permitted  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God  which  called  him  three 
times  after  he  had  laid  himself  down 
to    sleep.       But    the    voice    was    so 
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much  like  that  of  a  man  that  Samuel 
went  each  time  to  his  master  Eli  and 
asked  him  what  was  wanted,  as  the 
child  thought  it  was  he  who  was  call- 
ing. The  last  time  he  spoke  to  Eli 
about  the  call,  the  latter  told  him 
when  he  heard  the  voice  again  to 
answer,  "Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth." 

Samuel,  hearing  the  call  again, 
replied  as  he  had  been  told  to  do, 
and  the  Lord  then  said  to  him  what 
he  would  do  with  the  house  of  Eli  — 
that  he  would  make  an  end  ot  it 
because  of  the  wrong  acts  of  the 
sons  of  Eli.  If  this  man  had  done 
his  duty  in  checking  the  sins  of  his 
children  this  evil  would  not  have 
come  upon  him,  but  as  he  failed  to 
heed  the  commandments  of  God  in 
this  respect,  he  was  made  to  suffer. 

Samuel  was  urged  by  his  master 
to  tell  him  the  message  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  thus  the  man  who  had 
labored  in  the  temple  was  informed 
of  the  result  of  his  neglect,  by  the 
child  who  labored  under  his  direction. 

The  boy,  however,  who  had  sought 
his  Maker  in  his  childhood  grew  in 
wisdom  and  power  and  became  a 
very  great  prophet.  Indeed,  the 
record  says,  "Samuel  grew,  and  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none 
of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground." 

Thus  may  all  the  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  know  the  will  ot 
God  if  they  will  but  live  in  a  proper 
manner.  You  are  all  heirs  to  the 
Priesthood,  andean  by  faith  and  good 
works  gain   favor  with   your   Father, 


and   he  will   make  you    mighty   men 
and  women  in  His  great  work. 


ANSWERS  TO    QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH 

HISTORY   PUBLISHED   IN   NO. 

24,     VOL.     XXIII. 


i.  When  were  the  bodies  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  taken  from  Carth- 
age to  Nauvoo?  A.  About  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  after  the  murder. 

2.  Who  was  in  charge  of  them? 
A.     Dr.  Willard  Richards. 

3.  By  whom  was  he  accompanied? 
A.  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Brother  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum,  a  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  a  euard  of  eioht  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  on  that  service  by  Gen. 
Deming. 

4.  'What  did  nearly  all  of  the 
people  of  the  city  do  when  they 
heard  the  bodies  were  coming?  A. 
They  collected  together  and  went 
out  to  meet  them. 

5.  How  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  expressed?  A.  In  lamenta- 
tions and  waitings,  such  as  are 
seldom  witnessed  or  heard. 

6.  Where  were  the  bodies  taken 
on  their  arrival  at  Nauvoo?  A.  Into 
the  Nauvoo  Mansion,  Joseph's  resi- 
dence. 

7-  What  does  the  historian  say 
regarding  the  scene  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mansion?  A.  "No 
language  that  we  can  use  would  do 
justice  to  the  scenes  that  followed. 
The  heart-rending  grief  of  the  families 
of  the  deceased  and  of  all  who  were 
there  was  indescribable." 
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8.  How  many  people  were  gath- 
ered together  on  this  occasion?  A. 
About  ten  thousand. 

9.  Who  addressed  them  and  what 
was  the  tenor  of  their  remarks?  A. 
Dr.  Richards,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Woods 
and  Reid,  who  were  two  of  Joseph's 
lawyers,  and  Col.  Markham.  Dr. 
Richards  admonished  the  people  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  other  speeches 
were  generally  to  the  same  effect. 


The  names  of  those  who  correctly 
answered  the  Questions  on  Church 
history  in  No.  24,  Vol.  23,  are  as 
follows : 

Annie  S.  Sessions,  Jas.  G.  West, 
H.  H.  Blood,  Alice  C.  Piggott,  Susie 
Milne,  Ella  Jarvis,  Rachel  E.  Hulme, 
Lottie  J.  Fox  and  Mary  E.  Porter. 


QUESTIONS  ON   CHURCH   HISTORY. 


i.  When  was  Elder  Taylorbrought 
home  in  his  wounded  condition  from 
Carthage?  2.  What  condition  was 
he  in  when  they  were  about  to 
remove  him  from  Carthage?  3. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
which  arose  respecting  the  propriety 
of  his  removal  at  that  time?  4. 
What  other  reason  did  the  people  of 
Carthage  have  for  protesting  against 
his  removal?  5.  How  did  he  stand 
the  journey  from  Carthage?  6.  After 
going  some  distance,  how  did  this 
mode  of  traveling  agree  with  his 
condition?  7.  What  was  the  next 
plan  adopted?     8.     Who  rode  along 


with  him?  9.  How  did  he  express 
his  difference  of  feeling  between  the 
two  places — the  one  he  left,  and  the 
one   he  had  just  reached? 


PRIZES    OFFERED. 


In  order  to  encourage  our  vouno- 
readers  in  studying  our  Church  his- 
tory, we  have  decided  to  continue 
our  Questions  and  Answers  upon 
Church  history;  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  those  who  excel  in  preparing 
answers,  we  offer  the  following  prizes: 

First  Prize. — One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
the  most  correct  lists  of  answers  to 
the  questions  that  will  be  published 
in  the  first  half  of  this  volume. 

Second  Prize. — A  book  entitled 
"The  History  of  California." 

Third  Prize. — A  work  entitled  "On 
the  Banks  of  the  Amazon." 


PRIZES     AWARDED. 


We  have  adjudged  the  following  as 
being  entitled  to  the  prizes  offered 
for  the  three  best  lists  of  Answers 
to  Questions  on  Church  history  pub- 
lished in  the  last  half  of  Vol.  23: 

Henry  H.  Blood,  first  prize;  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

Annie  Sylvia  Sessions,  second 
prize  ;  a  work  on  Natural  History,  2 
volumes. 

Lottie  J.  Fox,  third  Prize;  the 
History. of  Oregon. 
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EDITORIAL     THOUGHTS. 


God's  Care  for  all  His    Creations. 


sWa/HEN  man  turns  his  eyes  to  heaven 
/H|i\&i  upon  a  clear  night  and  beholds  the 
■igihs;  innumerable  stars  which  bespangle 
the  firmament  and  light  it  up  with  glory,  and 
thinks  that  these  are  worlds  like  ours,  peopled, 
doubtless,  by  intelligent  beings,  all  the  cre- 
ations of  our  Heavenly  Father,  if  the  man  is 
disposed  to  reflection,  it  gives  him  much  food 
for  thought.  With  his  natural  sight  he  can- 
not penetrate  the  depths  of  space  nor  behold 
the  immense  number  of  stars  which  are 
brought  within  the  range  of  vision  by  the  aid 
of  powerful  telescopes,  but  he  can,  neverthe- 
less, see  enough  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  works  of  our  Creator,  and 
how  small  and  insignificant  a  creature  man  is 
in  their  midst. 

It  is,  doubtless,  reflections  of  this  character 
which  cause  many  men  to  conclude  that  the 
Lord  does  not  condescend  to  hear  and  answer 
individual  prayers,  or  to  exercise  special 
providences  in  behalf  of  individuals. 

The  very  general  belief  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time  is  that  God  governs  the  world 
and  its  affairs  by  great  and  general  laws — laws 
which  are  immutable,  and  which  are  never 
disturbed,  and  which  no  amount  of  prayer  or 
faith  on  the  part  of  man  can  ever  induce  the 
Almighty  to  interfere  with.  Of  course,  those 
who  entertain  this  view  do  not  think  it  is  of 
any  use  to  call  upon  the  Lord  to  help  or 
deliver  them;  they  do  not  expect  prayers  of 
this  kind  to  be  heard  or  answered.  They  do 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  faith,  or  appear 
to  understand  that  the  Almighty,  having  all 
knowledge  and  power  and  being  fully  conver- 
sant with  all  laws,  can  interpose  in  behalf  of 


His  creatures  for  their  benefit  and  salvation 
without  breaking  law. 

How  contrary  this  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  people  when  He  was 
on  the  earth  !     He  said  : 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you; 

"  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seeketh,  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be 
opened. 

"  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  give  him  a  stone? 

"  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent? 

"  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him." 

The  Savior  constantly  taught  the  comfort- 
ing truth  that  our  Heavenly  Father  hears  and 
answers  prayer — that  however  secretly  prayers 
might  be  offered  to  Him,  He  would  hear 
them  and  would  answer  them  openly. 

To  His  disciples  the  Lord  Jesus  said  : 

"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 
"  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.' 
"  Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows." 

Man  may  be  very  insignificant,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  midst  of  the  creations  of  our 
Father  ;  but  he  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
Almighty.  His  providence  is  over  all  the 
works  of  His  hands  ;  nothing  is  so  minute  as 
to  escape  His  observation  and  care.  Even 
the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered. 

Can  any  language  be  used  that  will  bring 
more  clearly  home  to  our  understandings  the 
extreme  watchfulness  which  the  Lord  exercises 
over  us,  His  children?  We  ourselves  think 
but  little  about  such  a  thing  as  a  single  hair 
of  our  heads.  But  though  we  may  think  it  of 
no  value,  it  is  not  so  with  our  Creator.  It 
is  not  beneath  His  attention ;  it  does  not 
escape  His  notice. 

Sparrows  were  very  plentiful  in  the  land 
where  the  Savior  dwelt,  as  they  are  also 
becoming  numerous  in  our  Territory.  They 
were  of  but  little  value.  But  they  are 
watched  over  and  cared  for  by  the  Lord. 
They  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice. 
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These  sayings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  convey  ! 
clearly  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  character 
of  the  Father's  providence  over  His  creations. 
He  regulates  the  movements  of  the  universe. 
Harmony  and  perfect  order  reign  among  the 
countless  worlds  of  His  creation.  Each  one 
moves  with  unerring  certainty  and  precision 
in  its  own  orbit — all  of  them  governed  by 
perfect  law.  But  the  same  providence  which 
preserves  these  mighty  orbs  as  they  career 
upon  their  appointed  missions  through  space, 
does  not  overlook  the  smallest  insect,  or  bird, 
or  beast  or  fish,  and  they  are  watched  over 
with  the  same  provident,  fatherly  and  godly 
care  that  the  greatest  planets  evoke. 

The  agencies  which  our  Father  in  heaven 
has  at  His  control  are  utterly  beyond  our  con- 
ception. Every  department  of  his  heavenly 
and  illimitable  kingdom  is  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  His  agents.  What  those 
agents  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  concerning  the  little  ones 
who  believe  in  him.     He  first  said  : 

"  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me.  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea." 

And  afterwards,  speaking  again  of  this 
class,  He  said  : 

"Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Here  the  Lord  Jesus  plainly  informs  us 
concerning  certain  agencies  which  the  Father 
uses  to  watch  over  his  little  ones  —  guardian 
angels,  who  always  behold  His  face  in  heaven. 
They  watch  over  those  who  are  put  in  their 
charge,  and  no  one  can  offend  or  despise 
them  with  impunity. 

What  a  consolation  is  this  knowledge  to 
the  people  of  God  !  In  distress,  in  trouble, 
in  the  midst  of  affliction  or  of  persecu- 
tion, they  can  go  with  confidence  to  the 
Lord.  They  can  cry  unto  Him  with  faith, 
knowing  that  He  will  hear  their  supplications. 
They  know,  too,  that  His  angels  have  charge 
concerning  them,  and  that  they  can  have 
access    to    their    Father  in    heaven    in  their 


behalf.  Despised  though  they  may  be  by  the 
wicked,  insignificant  even  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, they  may  rest  assured  they  are  not 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  Lord  watches 
over  them;  nothing  can  befall  them  without 
His  knowledge.  This  is  a  glorious  position 
to  be  in. 


A  HIGH   PRICE. 


ifPOT  every  man,  but  about  everything 
which  man  covets  has  its  price.  He 
who  will  pay  its  price  may  possess  it.  Fame, 
learning,  position,  wealth,  each  and  all  may 
be  obtained  if  one  is  willing  to  purchase. 
The  price  is  not  set  forth  in  dollars,  but  in 
years  of  toil  and  self-denial,  in  fatigue  and 
risks,  in  encounters  and  dangers. 

An  old  comrade  called  on  the  Duke  of 
Dantzic,  at  his  residence  in  Paris.  They  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  years.  The  comrade 
seemed  astonished  at  the  luxurious  furniture 
and  magnificent  garden.  A  shade  of  jealousy 
passed  over  his  face.  The  duke,  detecting  it, 
said  : 

"You  may  have  all  you  see,  on  one  con- 
dition." 

"What  is  that?"  eagerly  asked  his  old 
friend. 

"You  shall  place  yourself  twenty  paces  off, 
and  let  me  shoot  at  you  with  a  musket  one 
hundred  times." 

"I  certainly  will  not  accept  your  offer  on 
that  condition." 

"Well,"  replied  the  duke,  "to  gain  all 
that  you  see  before  you  I  have  faced  the  shots 
from  more  than  a  thousand  guns  fired  at  not 
ten  paces  off." 

Contentment  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  high  price  which  has  been 
paid  for  that  which  we  coveted.  And  con- 
tentment with  godliness  is  gain. 


Never  be  idle;  if  your  hands  can't  be  em- 
ployed usefully,  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
vour  mind. 
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MOUNT    ST.     MICHAEL. 


jjPF  WE  can  rely  upon  the  ancient  chronicles 
gp  the  picturesque  spot  of  which  we  today 
present  an  engraving,  was  once  surrounded 
by  wooded  plains  which  have  gradually  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  restless  sea.  It  is  now 
alternately  an  island  and  a  peninsula  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  tide,  it  being  surrounded 
entirely  by  water  for  sixteen  out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  beautiful  place  is 
located  in  the  south-western  part  of  England 
where  the  coast  abounds  in  rocky  cliffs  and 
hidden  shoals,  which,  though  dangerous  to 
the  mariner,  are  grand  in  their  ruggedness. 

The  mount  is  ninety-five  feet  above  the  sea 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  old  abbey  church, 
now  partly  in  ruins,  which  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  old  monks  who 
were  formerly  tenants  of  this  place  were  con- 
stantly giving  aid  to  the  unfortunates  whom 
the  wind  and  waves  threw  upon  the  dismal 
shores  of  the  neighborhood.  Many  are  the 
hymns  of  praise  which  have  sounded  within 
the  walls  of  the  old  church,  sung  by  those 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death  by  the  heroic  priests  of  the  old  abbey. 
At  one  time  a  ship  with  several  hundred  pas- 
sengers foundered  off  the  neighboring  coast. 
A  lady  with  her  infant  child  were  among 
others  thrown  into  the  water.  The  poor 
mother  sank  into  the  deep  no  more  to  return, 
but  the  infant  was  by  some  chance  caught 
among  floating  spars  and  washed  ashore. 
Here  its  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Michael  who  were,  as  usual, 
searching  among  the  wreck  for  the  bodies  of 
unfortunates.  They  took  it  up  tenderly  and 
gave  it  proper  attention.  A  search  was  made 
for  its  parents,  but  it  was  vain  and  the  child 
remained  in  the  care  of  its  rescuers  for  a  long 
time. 

At  the  expiration  of  some  years,  how- 
ever, an  advertisement  for  a  lady  and 
female  child  appeared  in  a  number  of  the 
English  papers.  One  of  the  monks  on  reading 
it  felt  impressed. that  the  child  in  question  was 
the  one    in    their   charge.      He    immediately 


answered  the  inquiry  and  in  due  time  a  wealthy 
gentleman  called  at  the  abbey.  By  the  strong 
resemblance  to  its  mother  the  father  recog- 
nized his  child,  and  learning  of  the  manner  of 
its  finding,  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  partner.  She  had,  it  seems,  started  on  a 
visit  to  her  relatives  in  the  south  of  England 
during  an  absence  of  her  husband  from  home. 
Instead  of  going  overland,  as  he  supposed  she 
had  done,  she  took  the  water  route  and  thus 
became  lost  to  him.  The  child  is  all  that  he 
ever  found  to  remind  him  of  the  sad  fate  of 
his  beloved  wife. 


THE     NEW     SCHEME     OF 
EVANGELIZATION. 

^O  AN  individual  who  is  distant  from  the 
field  of  missionary  operations,  the  pow- 
ful  persuasive  of  disfranchisement,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  must 
appear  adequate,  as  external  agencies,  to  revo- 
lutionize and  elevate  "Mormon"  spirituality 
and  morals,  until  they  both  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory standard  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
religious  "regulators"  of  this  age.  Such 
"means  of  grace"  as  we  have  mentioned  are 
not  often  enjoyed  by  any  people  now-a-days, 
and  because  of  their  exquisite  adaptability  to 
the  work  for  which  they  are  designed,  they 
should  of  themselves,  be  allowed  to  work  out 
a  "Mormon"  regeneration.  It  does  not 
seem  wise  to  the  cool-headed  man  that  a  new 
religion  should  be  taken  in  too  large  doses  all 
at  once,  which  might  transpire  should  Con- 
gress hold  out  stronger  inducements  to  "Mor- 
mons" to  renounce  their  own  faith  in  favor 
of  the  organized  state  religions  of  America. 

But  while  matters  appear  thus  to  the  un- 
prejudiced mind,  there  is  a  class  of  "Mor- 
mon" redemptionists  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  set  up  considerable  clamor  lately 
looking  towards  an  increase  of  Congressional 
grace  and  influence.  They  want  something 
done  ;  and  nothing  so  pacific  and  lamb-like 
as  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  will  suit. 
They  seem  to  think  the  time   for  conciliatory 
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measures  has  passed.  It  does  not  appear  that 
proper  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  "Mormons,"  who  are  now  enjoying  their 
new  religious  experiences  in  exile  or  in  prison, 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  digest 
the  new  theology;  but  that  seems  to  be  imma- 
terial. We  are  of  course  allowing  that  the 
practical  application  of  the  religious  enact- 
ments of  the  solons  at  Washington,  has  really 
resulted  in  being  an  "  outward  sign  ot  an 
inward  grace"  to  the  deluded  "  Mormons;" 
some  of  whom  have  just  pecked  through  the 
shell  of  modern  sectarian  Christianity,  so  to 
speak.  In  their  infantile  state  they  ought  not 
to  be  fed  on  "  strong  meat ;"  but  that  will 
not  be  thought  of  by  those- who  are  deter- 
mined to  force  growth  and  development;  and 
they  now  purpose  to  adopt  something  like 
heroic  measures. 

One  would  think  that  under  the  humani- 
tarian and  mellowing  influences  of  the  new 
proposal  for  the  solution  of  the  "Mormon" 
problem,  the  people,  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  originating  the  problem,  would  break 
down  and  be  constrained  to  adopt  some  of 
the  common  adjuncts,  at  least  of  a  Gentile 
religion.  How  they  could  withstand  such  an 
exhibition  of  yearning  sympathy  for  them 
does  not  appear.  It  is  now  suggested  that 
the  individual  property  of  "Mormons"  shall 
be  confiscated — that  every  individual  among 
them  who,  along  with  other  things,  will  not 
"struggle  upward"  through  the  marriage 
relation  to  the  high  plane  of  legalized  prosti- 
tution, shall  be  disinherited  and  made  to 
"struggle"  somehow.  We  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  religionists 
who  are  laboring  so  faithfully  for  "  Mormon  " 
weal  are  not  perfectly  Christian  at  heart,  as 
the  world  goes.  Externally  the  new  measure 
may  seem  a  trifle  harsh,  but  that  can  not  be 
avoided  ;  and  those  who  are  agitating  it  should 
be  judged  from  the  intention  of  the  heart. 
In  guileless  innocence  it  has  been  originated, 
and  its  design  is  for  good.  The  possession  of 
property  is  always  associated  with  sordid  care  ; 
and  under  its  corroding  influences,  the  soul  of 
a  "  Mormon  "  can  not  mount  to  anything  like 


a  respectable  spirituality.  If  he  is  placed  in 
a  position  where  his  whole  attention  can  be 
turned  to  religious  matters,  there  may  be  some 
hope  for  him.  As  it  does  not  seem  that  he  can 
be  saved  with  any  earthly  possessions,  why, 
then,  he  will  have  todo  without  them — saved  he 
must  be,  for  the  Congressional  machinery  is 
in  a  running  condition  to  grind  out  salvation 
to  order,  and  improvements  are  added  as  time 
and  experience  suggest. 

It  would  save  appearances  if  the  "Mor- 
mon "  would  voluntarily  give  up  his  property 
as  a  sort  of  missionary  contribution  for  his 
o.vn  conversion  ;  but,  as  he  can  not  feel  that 
way  until  after  he  is  converted,  some  one  must 
necessarily  manage  the  contribution  business 
for  him,  and  for  his  own  good.  When  we 
say  that  the  thing  is  going  to  be  done  for 
"Mormon"  good,  and  for  "Mormon"  good 
solely,  we  do  not  intend  to  be  ironical.  Mis- 
sionaries, who  are  willing  to  use  up  every 
dollar's  worth  of  another  man's  property  to 
secure  his  conversion,  are  so  pure  and  spiritual 
that  they  must  stand  above  suspicion. 

Many  of  them  will  doubtless  move  into  the 
abandoned  homesteads  of  the  "Mormons;" 
but  they  will  do  it  under  the  restraints  of  an 
appropriate  reluctance.  They  will  simply 
take  charge  while  the  "Mormon"  owner  is 
off  somewhere  getting  religion.  They  will  do 
it  just  to  prevent  waste  and  destruction  of 
property,  else  the  means  might  not  be  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Of 
course,  any  of  them  could  make  more  at 
preaching  the  gospel,  than  in  taking  up  the 
abandoned  homesteads  of  the  ousted  "  Mor- 
mons," but  if  they  utterly  refuse  to  do  the 
latter,  Congress  will  have  to  step  in  and  see 
that  the  matter  is  arranged  somehow.  Just 
think  of  all  the  suffering  that  will  be  caused 
to  the  pigs  and  chickens  of  the  "  Mormons" 
should  they  (the  former)  be  penned  up  with- 
out food,  which  must  transpire  if  some  one  is 
not  around  to  feed  them  regularly.  If  the 
Utah  delegate  to  Congress  does  his  duty 
properly,  he  can  work  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  United  States  legislative  body  by  such  a 
picture  of  brute  suffering,  caused  through  the 
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neglect  of  the  "Mormons"  who  shall  aban- 
don their  domestic  animals,  that  some  meas- 
ures will  be  devised  for  their  immediate  relief. 
If  the  delegate  should  be  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  move,  he  must  not  be  too  "  pre- 
vious," nor  pathetic  in  his  representations  to 
Congress;  for  should  that  august  body  find 
the  Utah  missionary's  element  at  all  stubborn, 
or  too  spiritually  minded  to  take  charge  of 
the  suffering  stock  of  the  "Mormons,"  the 
date  for  ousting  the  latter  themselves  would 
have  to  be  deferred  until  some  people  could 
be  found  who  would  move  out  to  Utah  and 
continue  the  various  kinds  of  business  of  the 
"Mormons"  at  the  "oldstand."  There  is  no 
law  in  the  United  States  to  compel  a  man  to 
hold  property,  and  the  more  we  discuss  this 
question,  the  more  difficulties  do  we  see  in  the 
way  of  getting  it  into  successful  and  easy 
operation.  Unless  the  "Mormon"  evacua- 
tion of  their  homes  can  be  followed  up  with 
their  immediate  occupancy  by  the  mission- 
aries, the  whole  scheme  must  fail ;  for  there 
is  no  law  of  God  or  of  man  that  will  justify 
getting  religion  into  men  at  the  expense  of 
brute  suffering.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  law 
dispossessing  the  "Mormon"  of  his  earthly 
possessions  for  Christ's  sake  must  have  some 
proviso  in  it,  if  we  purpose  to  follow  the 
scriptural  injunction  "to  do  unto  others  as 
we  wish  them  to  do  unto  us."  Unless  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  provided  in  the  new  mea- 
sure, it  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  general 
Christian  conscience.  Certainly  it  should  be 
arranged  that  after  the  "Mormon"  has  ex- 
perienced a  "change  of  heart"  he  might 
return  to  the  old  homestead  as  a  servant  to  the 
men  who  have  so  kindly  converted  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  also  serve  to  keep 
him  faithful,  since  the  sublime  example  of  the 
missionaries  would  be  ever  before  him.  His 
services  might  go  as  part  compensation  to  the 
missionary  who  had  taken  care  of  his  pro- 
perty while  he  was  away  at  the  "mourner's 
bench"  or  "anxious  seat."  People  who  have 
no  homes  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  they 
<;an  get  a  service  almost  anywhere.  When 
we  come  to    look  at   the   results  of   a  saving 


scheme  like  this  they  are  simply  overwhelm- 
ing— the  "  Mormon  "  would  have  a  religion, 
and  a  sort  of  home,  while  a  great  many  guile- 
less missionaries  would   also  be  provided  for. 

B.  B. 


OBSERVING    THE     LAW. 


jMONG  the  laws  which  the  prophet  Moses 
gave  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  to 
the  children  of  Israel  for  their  government  is 
found  the  following : 

"If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep, 
and  kill  it,  or  sell  it;  he  shall  restore  five 
oxen  for  an  ox;  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep." 
{Exodus  xxii,  i.) 

This  law  was  without  doubt  generally 
observed  among  the  Israelitish  nations  until 
the  time  of  the  Savior,  for  when  He  called 
Zacchffius  from  the  tree  whither  he  had 
ascended  to  observe  his  Lord,  he  said, 
"Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give 
to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore 
him  fourfold." 

It  would  indeed  be  refreshing  in  these  days 
to  find  men  possessed  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  Zacchasus,  and  yet  he  was  called 
"a  sinner"  by  the  Pharisees  of  his  day,  and 
they  sought  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the  Savior 
for  His  willingness  to  accept  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  so  conscientious  a  man. 

Good  Christians  (?)  not  a  few  of  the  present 
age  are  among  the  absconders,  thieves  and 
embezzlers  whose  peculations  the  telegraph  is 
daily  announcing  to  the  world.  If  they  are 
at  all  conscience-stricken  at  their  acts,  they 
are  not  thereby  led  to  restore  fourfold  for 
that  which  they  misappropriated.  Indeed 
cases  are  rare  where  they,  are  even  willing  to 
repay  dollar  for  dollar  the  amount  stolen, 
though  we  are  informed  lately  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  one  absconder  of  a  large  sum 
whereby  his  repayment  of  the  money  taken 
is  to  exempt  him  from  prosecution  in  the 
courts. 

In  this  direction,  as   in  very  many   others, 
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the  Saints  must  set  the  world  an  example. 
Strict  integrity  is  demanded  by  our  religion, 
but  where  an  injustice  is  done  in  the  way  of 
taking  property  not  our  own,  a  four-fold  resti- 
tution would  only  be  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  law.  The  continued  force  of  the 
command  was  felt  by  Elder  William  W. 
Taylor,  whose  death  a  few  years  since  took 
from  the  Church  on  the  earth  a  faithful  and 
diligent  worker.  When  a  boy  he  went  with 
his  companions  to  skate  on  a  sheet  of  ice  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Arriving  there  they 
found  a  man  in  charge  who  refused  to  allow 
them  their  sport  without  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Not  having  the  money 
with  them  and  still  desirous  for  their  amuse- 
ment, they  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  ice 
unobserved  by  the  proprietor.  Though  they 
had  fun  Brother  Taylor's  conscience  was  not 
at  rest  because  of  the  deceit  he  had  practiced. 
Now  and  again  the  matter  came  in  his  mind 
as  he  grew  in  years,  and  when  he  reached  an 
age  that  he  understood  the  law  of  God  and 
earned  some  means,  he  took  a  dollar  and 
found  the  man  who  yeais  before  had  refused 
him  admittance  to  the  ice  pond,  acknowl- 
edged the  way  he  adopted  to  have  his  skate, 
and  paid  him  four-fold  for  his  failure  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  when  he  indulged  in  hissport. 
Did  everyone  feel  it  a  duty  to  return  four- 
fold for  all  that  is  wrongly  taken,  there  would 
be  less  thieving  in  the  world. 

H.  A.  C. 


CLIMBING     BOYS. 


THE  STRONGEST    RULER. 


The  strongest  ruler  is  the  man 

Who  subjugates  himself, 
Who  conquers  passion,  conquers  sin, 

And  bows  not  down  to  pelf. 
He  is  the  prince  of  all  that's  good, 

Who  shuns  all  evil  things, 
And  he  who  helps  his  brother  man 

The  noblest  is  of  kings. 


Make  few    promises.      Always    speak    the 
truth.     Never  speak  evil  of  any  one. 


rp  HIS  is  a  subject  which  I  believe  has  not 
gif1  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  but  which  will  no 
doubt  prove  somewhat  interesting. 

For  many  years  in  England,  and  for  that 
matter  among  the  people  of  Europe,  when- 
ever it  was  required  to  have  the  chimney 
swept,  it  was  done  by  little  boys  from  six 
years  old  and  upwards,  until  they  grew  to  be 
too  large  to  enter  the  confined  space.  They 
were  required  to  enter  at  the  lower  end  with 
a  short  brush  in  hand  and  a  canvas  cap  on 
the  head  which  fell  below  the  chin  ;  and  then 
by  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  chimney, 
with  their  knees  and  elbows  make  their  way 
to  the  top;  push  the  brush  out  of  the  chim- 
neypot and  cry  aloud,  in  order  to  convince 
their  employers  that  they  had  completed  the 
work. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  those  who  employed  these  little 
oppressed  and  over-worked  children  a  feeling 
of  deep  sympathy  was  roused  by  the  humane 
portion  of  the  community  in  their  behalf; 
among  them  the  celebrated  Dr.  Birkbeck  who 
devised  mechanical  contrivances  which  took 
the  place  of  the  living  sweeper,  and  consisted 
of  short  lengths  of  bamboo  canes  fitted  with 
screws,  which  formed  a  flexible  and  continu- 
ous long  arm  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  having  a  round  brush  made  of 
whalebone  placed  horizontally  at  the  upper 
end,  as  we  see  them  now. 

Many  heart-rending  experiences  of  the  lit- 
tle victims  were  related,  portraying  the  deep 
sufferings  they  endured,  which  were  familiar 
household  tales  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and 
we  used  to  sing  a  little  ditty,  some  of  the 
words  which  I  well  remember  were, 

"  Sweep  !  Sweep  !  he  cries,  the  snow  is  very  deep, 
Oh!  pray  take  compassion  on  the  poor  little  sweep." 

The  year  1851,  made  remarkable  as  the 
year  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London  was  the  time  when  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment forbade  the  employment  of  "Climbing 
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Boys"  in   the  future,  and  recommended   the 
use  of  mechanical  means  instead. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  own  dear  children 
are  placed,  and  compare  with  those  which  were 
so  long  endured  by  the  climbing  boys  in  the 
Old  Country,  my  heart  rejoices,  and  "I  am 
lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise"  to  our  kind 
heavenly  Father  for  His  great  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  His  people.  //". 


DID   HIS   BEST. 


-in; 


[AT  luck?  No  luck  at  all!  The 
|P  '  doctor  wanted  a  boy,  but  was  afraid 
I'd  finger  his  books.  He  knew  I  wanted  to 
be  a  gentleman.  At  the  warehouses  they  said 
the  town  was  overrun  with  boys  since  the 
mills  stopped.  I  went  at  last  to  the  stables 
where  the  staff-officers  quarter  their  horses, 
and  old  Billy  promised  me  an  odd  job  now 
and  then.  Ten  cents  a  week,  most  likely! 
And  in  the  meanwhile  I'll  be  coming  home 
starving  on  you,  mother,  every  night — " 

"Just  as  now,  Jemmy."  Mrs.  Patterson 
laughed  and  put  down  a  plateful  of  steaming 
potatoes.  "I  wish  I'd  milk  or  butter,  but  the 
salt's  of  the  best." 

Then  she  sat  down  to  a  loom  in  which  was 
a  rag-carpet,  and  began  to  weave,  singing  a 
scrap  of  a  song. 

"That's  always  her  way!  Laughing  and 
singing  to  keep  me  from  seeing  that  she's 
hungry  !  " 

Jem  looked  askance  at  the  little  thin-faced   | 
woman,  pushed  away  his  potatoes,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Why,  Jemmy,  boy?" 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it,  mother.  What's 
the  use  of  working  as  you've  done  to  keep  me 
at  school,  or  of  my  studying?  What's  the 
good  of  grammar  and  geography  in  holding 
horses?  " 

"The  use  will  show  itself  in  good  time," 
said  Mrs.  Patterson,  with  her  arms  about  her 
boy's  neck.  "In  the  meantime,  whatever 
you  do,  try  to  put  your  best  work  into  it.      If 


you  hold  horses,  hold  them  better  than  they 
were  ever  held  before." 

What  with  his  mother's  hopeful  words,  and 
his  own  imagination,  always  ready  to  blaze, 
Jemmy  was  comforted,  ate  his  supper,  and 
before  he  went  to  bed,  had  planned  out  his 
way  to  a  major-generalship. 

But  the  odd  jobs  brought  in  very  few  ten- 
cent  pieces,  and  all  Jemmy's  energy,  and 
politenesss.and  handinessat  the  stables,  called 
forth  not  a  single  word  of  approval  from  old 
Lilly. 

"  It's  all  thrown  away,"  he  would  groan. 

"  Do  your  best,  my  son.  It's  never  thrown 
away." 

Now  this  happened  in  war  times,  in  a  bor- 
der town,  full  of  Southern  soldiers,  but  held 
for  the  moment  as  headquarters  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Army.  The  command- 
ing General,  with  his  wife  and  staff,  occupied 
a  house  in  the  center  of  the  town,  jemmy 
sometimes  rode  the  lady's  horse  up  to  the 
door,  while  the  groom   brought  his  master's. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mrs.  D.,  the  General's 
wife,  who  was  an  enthusiastic,  alert  woman, 
perpetually  thirsting  for  novelty,  planned  an 
excursion  to  explore  the  range  of  mountains 
which  walled  in  the  town.  Some  of  the  staff 
and  some  young  lady  guests  were  to  go,  a 
cart  with  provisions,  etc.,  to  follow. 

"  I  really  cannot  spare  another  orderly,  my 
dear,  to  attend  on  you,"  said  her  husband. 

"  No  matter.  There  are  plenty  of  retainers 
about  the  offices.  I  must  have  somebody  to 
help  Pei kins,  act  as  a  flying  scout,  and  so  on. 
That  boy  who  brings  up  my  mare  sometimes, 
— an  ugly,  prompt  little  fellow,  with  a  sol- 
dierly carriage, — does  anybody  know  where 
he  is?" 

Somebody  volunteered  to  find  Jem. 

"You  do  not  know  the  boy,"  remonstrated 
her  husband. 

"Pardon  me.  I  have  seen  him.  I  want 
nobody's  certificate  of  character  while  I  have 
my  eyesight." 

So  Jem  was  taken  as  flying  scout,  in  which 
capacity  he  uncorked  champagne,  washed 
dishes,  helped  pack  and  repack  the  luncheon. 
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It  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  party  began  to  talk  of  returning.  Mrs. 
D.  issued  her  orders  in  her  usual  swift, 
decisive  manner. 

"Bo  you  go  home  directly  with  the  cart, 
Perkins.  Leave  this  boy, — Joe — Jemmy — 
how  is  it  you  call  him? — with  a  led  horse  and 
the  ladies'  wraps.  We  shall  not  return  to 
town  now. ' ' 

Turning  to  Jemmy,  she  said,  "We  are 
going  to  ride  some  distance  further,  and  will 
return  here  later  in  the  evening.  You  will 
keep  the  shawls  and  cloaks  until  we  come. 
Remember,  you  are  not  to  go  back  with  them 
to  town." 

"  I  will  not,  ma'am." 

Now  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  Mrs. 
D.  should  not  have  taken  her  wraps  with  her. 
But  she  liked  management,  and  she  liked  to 
show  her  keenness  in  discerning  character.  "I 
know  I  can  trust  that  boy,"  she  said,  as  she 
rode  away. 

She  led  her  companions  among  jagged 
peaks  and  rushing  mountain  streams.  She  was 
full  of  delight,  until  suddenly  she  grew  tired, 
and  was  full  of  aches  and  pains.  One  of 
the  party  knew  a  short  way  back  to  town,  and 
they  took  the  short  road,  and  quite  forgot  the 
shawls  and  Jemmy. 

There  were  dispatches  of  importance  that 
morning.  A  great  victory  had  been  won  by 
the  other  side.  Mrs.  D.  felt  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  war  on  her  own  shoulders.  It 
was  not  until  long  after  midnight  that  she 
entered  the  General's  office  with, — 

"That  boy  with  the  wraps!  He  reallv 
quite  escaped  my  memory." 

"  Has  he  returned?" 

"No,  I  ordered  him  to  stay." 

"You  may  bid  farewell  to  shawls  and  horse 
both,  madam  !  "  said  Lieut.  Clapp,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

General  D.  called  an  orderly  and  gave  a 
command,  and  the  matter  was  again  for- 
gotten. 

Meanwhile,  Jem  had  tied  the  horse,  made 
a  bundle  of  the  shawls,  and  sat  down  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  wait. 


When  the  echo  of  the  horses'  feet  had  died 
away,  it  was  profoundly  silent  among  the  hills 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  a  thousand 
noises  stole  upon  his  ear.  The  rush  of  hidden 
brooks,  the  chirp  of  crickets,  the  whirring, 
piping,  and  sometimes  full  song  from  the 
birds. 

Jem  was  a  town-bred  boy,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  am  afraid  he 
thought  most  of  bears.  The  boys  had  told 
horrible  tales  of  these  beasts,  and  their  dens 
among  the  hills. 

An  hour  passed,  another,  another,  and 
there  was  no  sound  of  the  tread  of  returning 
horses.  It  was  growing  dark.  The  woods 
put  on  ghostly  shadows.  The  tread  of  bears 
seemed  to  stir  the  dead  leaves  under  every 
tree.  To  be  candid,  the  cold  sweats  broke 
over  poor  little  Jem's  quaking  body.  Phys- 
ically, he  was  not  a  hero.  He  was  about  six 
miles  distant  from  town.  But  he  could  find 
his  way  back  very  well. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  mount  the  horse,  look- 
ing wistfully  down  the  winding  road. 

"No,  she  told  me  to  stay  until  she  came, 
and  I  said  I  would." 

He  got  down  from  the  horse.  The  mere 
resolution  had  brought  his  courage  back.  "It 
you  ever  hold  a  horse,  put  your  best  work 
into  it."      He  remembered. 

The  night  fell,  and  at  last  the  moon  rose. 
Hour  after  hour  passed.  "  She  certainly  has 
forgotten  me.  But  I  will  keep  my  word, 
whether  she  breaks  hers  or  not." 

It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when 
Jem,  having  fallen  into  an  uneasy  dose,  was 
roused  by  a  sudden,  stealthy  sound  among 
the  leaves.  These  were  the  bears  !  He  started 
up,  listening.  Two  or  three  men  were  ap- 
proaching from  the  back  of  the  mountain. 

"  Bushwhackers!  "  muttered  Jem.  His  first 
thought  was  the  horse.  Horses  were  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  all  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers 
just  then,  and  this  he  knew  to  be  a  valuable 
animal. 

"He  was  trusted  to  me,"  he  thought.  "In 
another  minute  they'll  have  him.  It  is  time 
to  so  now." 
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He  sprang  on  the  horse,  the  shawls  bundled 
before  him,  and  jerked  the  reins.  But  he 
was  too  late.  In  a  moment  he  was  dragged 
to  the  ground,  and  the  men  were  exclaiming 
and  capering  around  the  horse,  which  they 
declared  a  godsend  in  their  extremity.  Of 
Jemmy  they  took  very  little  notice.  The 
shawls  they  left  in  a  heap,  proposing  to  "take 
them  into  camp  to-morrow." 

Then  they  proceeded  to  build  a  fire. 

"With  this  horse,  Star,  you  can  reach  the 
colonel  an  hour  before  the  attack.  We  can 
afford  time  to  take  a  nap  now,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  stretching  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  asleep. 

The  others  talked  for  a  while  in  an  under- 
tone, and  Jemmy  pricked  up  his  ears  to  hear. 

"Camp?"  "Attack?"  What  did  this 
mean  ? 

Jemmy  was  a  boy  living  on  the  "border," 
and  so  under  the  influences  about  him,  had 
been  led  to  take  no  part  with  Northerner  or 
Southerner  in  the  war.  But  this  was  the 
horse  he  was  left  to  guard,  and  these  men  had 
taken  it.      Here  was  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

Every  nerve  of  his  little  body  was  alive 
and  quivering  as  he  lay  apparently  asleep  by 
the  fire.  The  two  men  whispered  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  they  too  slept  heavily. 

Jemmy  waited  until  the  fire  burned  down. 
Then  he  crept  up  noiselessly,  drawing  off  his 
shoes.  He  could  easily  steal  away,  but  the 
shawls,  the  horse !  If  he  tried  to  take  them, 
he  might  be  shot,  and — his  mother  ! 

He  saw  the  poor  little  pinched  woman  bend- 
ing over  her  big  loom. 

"She'd  tell  me  to  do  it,"  he  thought. 

He  crept  up,  cut  the  thong  by  which  the 
horse  was  tied,  threw  the  shawls  over  the 
animal,  sprang  on  its  back  and  dashed  down 
the  hill. 

There  was  a  yell,  loud  words,  and  shots 
fired  after  him.  After  one  he  tottered  and 
reeled. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  an  orderly 
came  into  the  room  where  Gen.  D.  and  his 
staff  were  still  at  work,  and  saluted  Mrs.  D., 
who,  haggard   and  drowsy,  was  sitting  by  the 


fire,  waiting    with    the    others  for   dispatches. 

"  Boy  with  wraps  has  arrived,  madam." 

"  Bring  him  in,  Scott." 

Jemmy  came  in,  carrying  his  bundle.  He 
was  very  muddy,  and  looked  sick  and  faint. 
He  laid  it  before  Mrs.  I). 

"  The  wraps  are  safe,  so  is  the  horse.  I 
would  have  waited  until  you  came,  but  then 
I  would  have  lost  both,  ma'am." 

"How  long  did  you  wait?"  asked  the 
General,  sharply. 

"  Until  an  hour  ago.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  you  alone,  General." 

The  orderly  jerked  him  back,  but  Gen.  D., 
seeing  his  face,  beckoned  him  aside. 

"This  way,  my  little  fellow." 

He  stood  apart  with  Jemmy  a  few  moments, 
then  hurriedly  stepped  to  the  telegraphic  wires, 
and  dictated  a  long  message.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"  This  boy  has  brought  information  which 
has  saved  a  defeat.  The  Southern  troops  are 
concentrating  for  an  attack  on  us  to-morrow. 
We  shall  be  ready  for  them,  thanks  to  this 
little  soldier.     Hello,  what's  this?" 

For  Jem,  after  hearing  these  words,  had 
grown  paler,  and  tumbled  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

The  surgeon  found  his  arm  was  broken  by 
a  rifle  shot.  He  was  put  to  bed  in  one  of 
the  state  chambers  and  when  he  woke,  found 
his  mother  on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  D.  on  the 
other,  the  latter  crying  and  calling  him  a 
hero. 

"  No,  I  only  took  care  of  the  horse  the  best 
I  could,"  he  said,  laughing,  and  looking  at 
his  mother. 

Of  course  all  boys  think  Jem  became  after 
that  a  Major-General,  or  at  least  a  corporal. 
But  he  would  not  take  a  place  about  the 
General  as  "flying  scout." 

"  I've  had  enough  of  soldiering,"  he  said. 

The  General  never  lost  sight  of  him,  how- 
ever. He  was  sent  to  school,  studied  medicine, 
and  is  now  a  young  doctor  in  a  western  town, 
with  a  comfortable  home,  in  which  his  mother 
grows  old  happily. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  did  not  become  a  famous 
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hero,    to  please   the   boys.      But   his  mother 
thinks  there  is  no  hero  like  him. 

"  Whatever  he  does,  he  puts  his  best  work 
into  it,"  she  says.  "  Just  as  much  when  he 
tends  a  sick  baby  as  when  he  held  the  horse 
on  the  South  Mountain." 

R.  H.  D. 


MISSIONARY   OBSERVATIONS. 


*!E  OFTEN  hear  the  remark  and  see  its 
verification,  that  persons  who  aposta- 
tize  and  turn  away  from  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  God,  seldom  identify  themselves  with 
any  of  the  numerous  religious  organizations 
prevalent  in  the  world. 

To  those  born  and  reared  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  have  heard  no  other  religious 
teachings,  the  reason  for  this  is  not  manifest. 

They  have  heard  of  the  conversion  of  their 
parents  from  the  tenets  of  other  Christian 
churches,  and  becoming  followers  and 
defenders  of  the  doctrines  whose  initial 
teacher  was  the  unlearned  and  despised 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  therefore,  the  cause  is 
not  apparent  to  them  why  the  disaffected 
seceder  from  those  doctrines  can  find  nothing 
in  the  established  rules  and  disciplines  of  the 
most  erudite  Christian  seminaries  to  give  the 
sinking  soul  even  the  crumb  of  comfort  which 
a  floating  straw  affords  to  the  drowning  man. 

It  requires  but  a  brief  experience  for  the 
young  Elder  who  leaves  his  loved  home,  the 
society  of  Saints,  and  the  teachings  of  pastors 
of  divine  appointment,  to  mingle  with  the 
devotees  of  man-made  systems,  to  compre- 
hend readily  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

Paul  says,  the  gospel  "brings  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,"  or  in  other  words  it  lifts 
the  soul  enshrouded  in  the  dark  veil  of  car- 
nality to  view  the  pit  from  which  he  is  taken, 
it  shows  man  his  origin,  teaches  him  present 
duties,  and  informs  him  of  his  destiny. 
Though  the  teachings  of  his  childhood  have 
filled  this  definition  of  what  Paul  declared 
the  gospel  to  be  ;   yet   until   he  weighed  the 


truth  in  the  same  balances  with  error  he  had 
failed  to  see   the   completeness  of  one  or  the 

insufficiency  of  the  other.  All  things  are 
understood  by  viewing  or  tasting  their  oppo- 
site. Light  is  only  comprehended  by  <  onta<  t 
with  darkness.  Joy  is  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  tasted  sorrow,  pleasure  only 
by  those  who  have  known  pain.  Hunger  is 
the  one  great  requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of 
food,  and  weariness  and  unrest  ensue  before 
rest  is  sweet. 

Having  never  before  understood  out  of 
what  darkness  the  gospel  called  his  parents, 
he  has  perhaps  wondered  why  they  so  cheer- 
fully forsook  former  professions  and  associa- 
tions with  all  the  ease  which  the  world's  favor 
insures,  for  the  thorny  path  of  persecution 
is  always  the  lot  of  "  those  who  will  li\  e  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

Put  these  wonders  of  his  childhood  cease 
and  give  place  to  others. 

First,  he  wonders  how  intelligent  men 
and  women  can  be  satisfied  with  the  discord- 
ant vagaries  of  uninspired  teachers;  and 
secondly,  at  the  striking  innovation  which 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  the  boy  Prophet  has 
wrought  upon  the  accepted  theories  of  popu- 
lar opinion. 

Then  too  he  is  puzzled  to  know  how  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures could  depart  so  widely  from  the  path 
which  to  him  seems  so  plain.  If  he  has  ever 
made  a  speciality  of  the  study  of  theology 
his  mind  has  been  led  "  from  faith  to  faith," 
and  it  seems  easy  to  understand  that  belief  in 
the  word  of  authorized  messengers  who  testify 
of  the  grandeur  and  perfection  of  God's 
character  would  necessitate  repentance  from 
everything  evil  in  order  to  fit  us  to  dwell  in 
His  presence.  The  simple  ordinance  chosen 
to  induct  repentant  believers  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  has  been  taught,  symbolizes 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer,  and  constitutes  a  new  birth 
from  the  old  life  of  sin  into  the  newness  of 
life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Its  very  sim- 
plicity convinces  him  that  it  is  only  the 
rendition   of  obedience,  in    the  exercise  of  a 
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free  agency,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  when 
administered  by  a  messenger  having  divine 
authority,  that  gives  it  efficacy  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  ordinary  path. 

When  he  views  the  workings  of  spurious 
authority  he  sees  the  laws  trangressed,  the 
ordinances  changed,  and  the  everlasting 
covenant  broken  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  said  it 
would  be.  The  God  of  Israel  who  appeared 
to  Abraham  and  talked  fare  to  face  with 
Moses  is  transformed  into  a  mythii  al  non- 
entity. The  holy  ordinance  of  baptism  of 
which  the  humble  Redeemer  said:  "Thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness  "  is 
changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  priest  and 
people  too  proud  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Savior  in  going  down  into  the  water.  Its 
bogus  substitute  is  administered  alike  to  the 
infant  that  has  no  need  of  repentance  and  is 
incapable  of  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  to  the 
blood  stained  murderer  of  whom  John  said, 
"hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  The 
slayer  of  his  fellowman,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
all  nations  is  deemed  unfit  to  dwell  with  sin- 
ful mortals  if  he  will  confess  Christianity  on 
the  gallows  is  promised  a  safe  passport  into 
the  bosom  of  the  sinless  Redeemer,  while  the 
honest  heathen  is  assured  of  never-ending 
torment  for  his  failure  "  to  believe  on  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard." 

Gradually  a  great  truth  which  he  has  been 
taught  from  infancy  without  comprehending 
its  awful  significance  now  dawns  upon  the 
young  Elder's  mind — that  we  are  in  a  fallen 
world  where  the  souls  of  men  are  as  prone  to 
sin  as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward  ;  that  the 
carnal  unregenerated  minds  of  men  are  under 
the  dominion  of  a  subtle,  crafty  enemy,  whose 
sole  delight  it  is  to  keep  them  under  a  cloud 
which  effectually  obscures  the  heavenly  light. 
He  then  begins  to  realize  how  greatly  he  has 
been  blessed  in  having  parentage  and  early 
training  where  "the  rulers  of  darkness  of 
this  world  "  did  not  hold  undisputed  sway. 
Where  abides  that  eternal  Priesthood  whose 
acts  on  earth  are  recognized  in  heaven,  and 
when  he  receives  the  glorious  gospel  message 
and  is  willing  to  yield  obedience  thereto,  will 


come  to  his  reason  and  release  the  sin-laden 
soul  from  the  galling  fetters  of  the  adversary 
of  truth.  .S1.  F.  D. 


BE    CAREFUL. 


Be  careful  what  you  sow,  boys  ! 

For  seed  will  surely  grow,  boys! 

The  dew  will  fall. 

The  rain  will  splash, 
The  clouds  will  darken, 
And  the  sunshine  flash  ; 
And  the  boy  who  sows  good  seed  to-day 
Shall  reap  the  crop  to-morrow. 

Be  careful  what  you  sow,  girls ! 
For  every  seed  will  grow,  girls  ! 
Though  it  may  fall 

Where  you  cannot  know, 
Yet  in  summer  shade 
It  will  surely  grow  ; 
And  the  girl  who  sows  good  seed  to-day 
Shall  reap  the  crop  to-morrow 

Be  careful  what  you  sow,  boys  ! 
For  the  seeds  will  surely  grow,  boys! 
If  you  plant  bad  seed 

By  the  wayside  high, 
You  must  reap  the  harvest 
By  and  by  ; 
And  the  boy  who  sows  wild  oats  to-day 
Must  reap  the  wild  oats  to-morrow. 

Be  careful  what  you  sow,  girls  ! 
For  all  the  bad  will  grow,  girls  ! 
And  the  girl  who  now, 

With  a  careless  hand, 
Is  scattering  thistles 
Over  the  land, 
Must  know  that  whatever  she  sows  to-day 
She  must  reap  the  same  to-morrow. 

Then  let  us  sow  good  seeds  now  ! 
And  not  the  briers  and  weeds  now  ! 
That  when  the  harvest 

For  us  shall  come, 
We  may  have  good  sheaves 
To  carry  home ; 
For  the  seed  we  sow  in  our  lives  to-day, 
Shall  grow  and  bear  fruit  to-mnrrow. 


The  chain  of  a  debtor  is  heavy  and  cold 

Its  links  all  corrosion  and  rust, 
Gild  it  o'er  as  you  will,  it  is  never  of  gold  ; 

Then  spurn  it  aside  with  digust. 
The  man  who's  in  debt  is  too  often  a  slave, 

Though  his  heart  may  be  honest  and  true  ; 
Can  he  hold  up  his  head  and  look  honest  and  brave, 

When  a  note  he  can't  pay  becomes  due. 
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GLORY   TO   GOD   ON   HIGH. 


H.   H.    Petersen. 
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Jesus,  our  Lord,  our  God, 
Bore  sin's  tremendous  load  ; 

Praise  ye  His  name  ! 
Tell  what  His  arm  has  done, 
What  spoils  from  death  He  won  ; 
Sing  His  great  name  alone; 

Worthy  the  Lamb ! 


Let  all  the  hosts  above 
Join  in  one  song  of  love, 

Praising  His  name. 
To  Him  ascribed  be 
Honor  and  majesty, 
Through  all  eternity; 

Worthy  the  Lamb  ! 


THE     SHARP     OLD     LADY. 


||RLEANLINESS  and  purity  are  usually 
£?*£  associated  with  the  popular  conception 
of  an  angel.  This  natural  association  once 
caused  an  old  lady  to  be  very  ungracious,  and 
prevented  her  from  seeing  any  resemblance 
between  an  angel  and  a  minister.  The  cler- 
gyman was  a  good  man,  but  very  rough  in  his 
ways  and  very  much  given  to  chewing  tobacco. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding  over  his  parish, 
there  came  up  a  shower. 

Riding  up  to  a  cabin,  he  hastily  hitched  his 
horse  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  sharp- 
looking  old  lady  answered  the  summons. 
The  preacher  asked  for  shelter. 


"  I  don't  take  in  strangers;  I  don't  know 
you,"  replied  the  old  lady,  suspiciously. 

"But  you  know  what  the  Bible  says," 
said  the  preacher.  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares." 

"You  needn't  quote  Bible,"  said  the  old 
lady,  quickly  :  "No  angel  would  come  down 
from  heaven  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  as  you  have." 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  preacher 
unhitched  his  horse  and  rode  away  in  the 
rain. 


Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  help  it. 
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Wm.  Driver  &  Son, 

Wholesale  and  Reti  il  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 


We  Gua  autee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction.    Your 
order-*  solicited. 

WM.    DRIVER   &   SUN,   OGDEN,   UTAH. 

Sorensen  &  Carlquist 


TQSIGL'S  4  STORES ! 

C<'mprisinp  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Buzar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

/^-Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and  all  other 
goods  for  Winter 'wear.  1-22  1 

COALTER&SNELGROVE, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


Erass  and  Martial  Bands  Supplied. 

BANJOS,  GUITARS,  VIOLINS. 


ESTEY  ORGANS  210,1,00  in  use,  1,500 
made  each  month. 


ST0RY&  CLARK  ORGANS.  See  Cut 
Weber  Pianos,  Estey  Pianos. 


COALTER  &   SNELGROVE, 
The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED  1 


The  Important  and   Valuable  work,  which    no  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  afford  to  be  without, 

THE   LIFE 


JOSEPH    SMITH. 

BY  GEORGE  Q.   CANNON, 

is  now  ready  for  delivery.     As  the  edition  of  this  authen- 
tic  publication    is  limited,   all  orders  for  the 
same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


Terms:    Bound  in   Full   Cloth,  $3.50;   Bound  in  Full 
Leather,  $5.00  ;  Bound  in  Full  Morocco  Gilt,  $6,00. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE 


INTERMEDIATE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  READER, 


FOB    SUNDAY  SCHOOL    AND  PRIMARY  USE, 


It  contains  instructive  and  entertaining  articles  and  it 
is  illustrated.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  reading  matter 
for  classes  which  have  finished  "  The  Second  Book  for 
Our  Little  Friends"  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
read  from  the  "  Faith-Promoting  Series." 


Price,  30  cents  each,  net. 


A.  E.  CANNON,  Ogdsn,  or 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OSes,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  Office 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  just  issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  containing  all  the 

old  and  some  new  hymns  which  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  iDtheSunday  Schools. 

Net   Price  per   dozen   $3.00;    or   25    cents    each. 
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Insure  Today,  Tomorrow  may  be  too  kte. 


Fire  Insurance  C 


OMPANY   OF 


Cash  Capital  $100,00.0.        Reserves  $13,570. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 
Office  40,  East  Temple  Sti  eet. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,  JAMES  SHARP,  Vice  Pres., 

ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Srcrelary  and  Treasurer. 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodev,  John  H<-nry  Smith, 

George  Romnev,  John  C  Cutler, 

Thomes  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P:  T.  Farnsworth. 


TREBORTON-GARDNERCo., 

Dealers  in 

Household  Sewing  Machines, 

and  Manufacturers  of 

COMBINATION  WIRE  IENJE. 

First  South  St.,  opposite  Theatre, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


168  Main  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 


MANUFACTURERS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Sealers. 


Firearms,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Bicycles,  Campers'  Outfits 

and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  largest 
stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with  new  goods  and  new 
prices. 


A.H.CANNON** 


OGDEN,     UTAH. 


^ALL   KINDS  OF*** 
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--MUSIC  PALACE, 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
j2SS~0rders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention 


CO-OPERATIVE 

Wagon  and  Machine  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogdpn,  Utah. 


The  Largest  Consolidation  of   Agencies   west 

of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page   Illustrated  Catalogue  Eree  to  any 
address  on  application. 

P.  0.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

P.  0.  Box  702,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Willford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    B.  H.  Schuttler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Zion'6  jBavinqd  Bank 

MSP  ^F^  i-J  *^5"6 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  QENERAL  BANKfhO  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  ra^s  of  interest. 


